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THE  ARGONAUT. 


January  16,  1899. 


I 


A  PECULIAR  CASE  IN  SURGERY. 


A  quizzical  expression,  faintly  amused  and  manifestly  in¬ 
terested,  was  upon  Dr.  Rowell’s  face.  “  What  is  the 


By  W.  C.  Morrow. 


weapon,  doctor?”  he  asked. 
“  A  stiletto.” 


[Receotly  there  appeared  io  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  a  mutilated 
and  garbled  versioo  of  a  story  wrilteo  for  the  Argonaut  hy  YV.  C. 
Morrow  and  published  in  this  journal  a  number  of  years  ago.  The 
story  has  been  going  the  rounds  for  some  time,  and  was  piloted  io  a 
Loodon  periodical  also.  Some  Argonaut  readers  have  called  our 
alteotioo  Io  it.  aod  we  tbiok  it  well  to  repriot  tbe  story  in  its  original 
aad  uogarbled  form  io  justice  to  Mr.  Morrow.  To  those  Argonaut 
readers  wbo  remember  il  it  will  be  pleasaot  to  re-read,  while  many 
doubtless  will  he  uofamiliar  with  ihe  slriking  siory. — Ens.l 

Looking  at  my  friend  as  he  lay  upon  my  hed,  with  the 
jeweled  knife-handle  protruding  from  his  hreast,  I  believed 
that  he  was  dying.  Would  the  physician  never  come  ? 

'  “  Pull  it  out,  old  fellow,”  hegged  tbe  sufferer  through 
white,  drawn  lips,  his  gasping  voice  heing  hardly  less  dis¬ 
tressing  than  the  unearthly  look  in  his  eyes. 

“No,  Arnold,”  said  I,  as  I  held  his  hand  and  geotly 
stroked  his  forehead.  It  may  have  heen  instinct,  it  may 
have  been  a  certain  knowledge  of  anatomy,  that  made  me 
refuse. 

“  Why  not  ?  It  hurts,”  he  gasped.  It  was  pitiful  to  see 
him  suffer,  this  strong,  healthy,  bare-hrained,  daring,  reck¬ 
less  young  fellow. 

The  resident  physician  walked  in — a  tall,  grave  man,  with 
grc.y  hair.  He  went  to  the  hed,  and  I  pointed  to  the  knife- 
handle,  with  its  great  hold  ruhy  in  the  end  and  its  diamonds 
and  emeralds  alternating  in  quaint  designs  in  the  sides. 
The  physician  started.  He  felt  Arnold’s  pulse  and  looked 
puzzled. 

“  When  was  this  done  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Ahout  twenty  minutes  ago,”  I  answered. 

The  physician  started  out,  beckoning  me  to  follow. 

“  Stop  !  ”  said  Arnold.  We  oheyed.  “  Do  you  wish  to 
speak  of  me?”  he  asked. 

“  Yes,”  replied  the  physician,  hesitating. 

“  Speak  in  my  presence,  then,”  said  my  friend  ;  “  I  fear 
nothing.” 

It  was  said  in  his  old,  imperious  way,  although  his  suffer- 
iog  must  have  been  great. 

“  If  you  insist - ” 

“  I  do.” 

“  Then,”  said  the  physician,  “  if  you  have  any — any  mat¬ 
ters  to — to  adjust,  they  should  be  attended  to  at  once.  I 
can  do  nothing  for  you.”  There  was  a  little  unsteadiness  in 
his  voice. 

“  How  long  can  I  live  ?  ”  asked  Arnold. 

The  physician  thoughtfully  stroked  his  gray  beard.  “  It 
depends,”  he  finally  said  ;  “  if  the  knife  be  withdrawn,  you 
may  live  three  minutes  ;  if  it  he  allowed  to  remaio,  you  may 
possibly  live  an  hour  or  two — not  longer.” 

Arnold  never  flinched.  It  was  not  the  first  time  that  he 
had  faced  death,  which  had  no  terrors  for  him. 

“  Thank  you,”  he  said,  smiling  faintly  through  his  pain  ; 
“  my  friend  here  will  pay  you.  I  have  some  things  to  do. 
Let  the  knife  remain.”  He  turned  his  eyes  to  mine,  and, 
pressing  my  hand,  said,  affectionately  :  “  And  I  thank  you, 
too,  old  fellow,  for  not  pulling  it  out.” 

The  physician,  moved  by  a  sense  of  delicacy,  left  the 
room,  saying :  “  Ring  if  there  is  a  change.  I  will  be  in  the 
hotel  office.” 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  turned  and  came  back. 

“  Pardon  me,”  said  he,  “  but  there  is  a  young  surgeon  in 
the  hotel  who  is  said  to  be  a  very  skillful  man.  My  specialty 
is  uot  surgery,  but  medicine.  May  I  call  him?” 

“Yes,”  said  I,  eagerly ;  but  Arnold  smiled  and  shook  his 
head.  “  I  fear  there  will  not  be  time,”  he  said.  But  I 
refused  to  heed  him,  and  directed  that  the  surgeon  be  called 
immediately.  I  was  writing  at  Arnold’s  dictation  when  the 
two  men  entered  the  room. 

There  was  something  of  nerve  and  assurance  in  the  young 
surgeon  that  struck  my  attention.  His  manner,  though  quiet, 
was  bold  and  straightforward,  and  his  movements  sure  and 
quick.  These  are  general  peculiarities  of  highly  educated 
young  surgeons.  This  young  man  had  already  distinguished 
himself  in  the  performance  of  some  difficult  hospital  laparo¬ 
tomies,  and  he  was  at  that  sanguine  age  when  ambition  looks 
through  the  spectacles  of  experiment.  And  then,  zeal  and 
amhition  are  often  identical.  Dr.  Raoul  Entrefort  was  the 
new-comer’s  name.  He  was  a  Creole,  small  and  dark,  and 
be  had  traveled  and  studied  in  Europe. 

“  Speak  freely,”  gasped  Arnold,  after  Dr.  Entrefort  had 
made  an  examination. 

“  What  think  you,  doctor?”  asked  Entrefort  of  the  older 
man. 

“  I  think,”  was  the  reply,  “  that  the  knife-blade  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  ascending  aorta,  ahout  two  inches  above  the  heart. 
So  long  as  the  blade  remains  in  tbe  wound  the  escape  of 
blood  is  comparatively  small,  though  certain  ;  were  the  blade 
withdrawn,  the  heart  would  almost  instantly  empty  itself 
through  the  aortal  wound.” 

Meanwhile,  Entrefort  was  deftly  cutting  away  the  white 
shirt  and  the  undershirt,  and  soon  had  the  breast  exposed. 
He  examined  the  gem-studded  hilt  with  the  keenest  interest. 

“  You  are  proceeding  on  the  assumption,  doctor,”  he  said, 
“that  this  weapon  is  a  knife.” 

“ Certainly,”  answered  Dr.  Rowell,  smiling;  “what  else 
can  it  be? ” 

“  It  is  a  knife,”  faintly  interposed  Arnold. 

“Did  you  see  the  blade?”  Entrefort  asked  him,  quickly. 

“  I  did — for  a  moment.” 

Entrefort  shot  a  quick  look  at  Dr.  Rowell  and  whispered  : 
“Then  it  is  not  suicide.”  Dr.  Rowell  nodded. 

“  I  must  disagree  with  you,  gentlemen,”  quietly  remarked 
Entrefort ;  “  this  is  not  a  knife.  He  examined  the  handle 
very  narrowly.  Not  only  was  the  hlade  entirely  concealed 
from  view  within  Arnold’s  body,  but  the  blow  bad  been  so 
strong  y  delivered  that  the  skin  was  depressed  by  the  guard. 
“  The  fact  that  it  is  not  a  knife  presents  a  very  curious  series 
of  farts  and  contingencies,”  pursued  Entrefort,  with  amaz¬ 
ing*'’  iolness,  “some  of  which  are,  so  far  as  I  am  informed, 
entiirtly  novel  in  the  history  of  surgery.” 


Arnold  started.  Dr.  Rowell  appeared  confused.  “  I  must 
confess,”  he  said,  “  my  ignorance  of  the  differences  among 
these  penetrating  weapons,  whether  dirks,  daggers,  stilettos, 
poniards,  or  howie-knives.” 

“  With  the  exception  of  the  stiletto,”  explained  Entrefort, 
“all  the  weapons  you  mention  have  one  or  two  edges,  so 
that  in  penetrating  they  cut  their  way.  A  stiletto  is  round, 
is  ordinarily  ahdut  half  an  inch  or  less  in  diameter  at  the 
guard,  and  tapers  to  a  sharp  point.  It  penetrates  solely  hy 
pushing  .the  tissues  aside  in  all  directions.  You  will  under¬ 
stand  the  importance  of  that  point.” 

Dr.  Rowell  nodded,  more  deeply  interested  than  ever. 

“How  do  you  know  it  is  a  stiletto,  Dr.  Entrefort?”  I 
asked. 

“The  cutting  of  these  stones  is  the  work  of  Italian  lapi¬ 
daries,”  he  said,  “and  they  were  set  in  Genoa.  Notice,  too, 
the  guard.  It  is  much  broader  and  shorter  than  the  guard  of 
an  edged  weapon  ;  in  fact,  it  is  nearly  round.  This  weapon 
is  ■  ahout  four  hundred  years  old,  and  would  he  cheap  at 
twenty  thousand  florins.  Observe,  also,  the  darkening  color 
of  your  friend’s  hreast  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
guard  ;  this  indicates  that  the  tissues  have  heen  bruised  by 
the  crowding  of  the  ‘hlade,’  if  I  may  use  the  term.” 

“What  has  all  this  to  do  with  me?”  asked  the  dying  man. 

“Perhaps  a  great  deal,  perhaps  nothing.  It  hrings  a 
single  ray  of  hope  into  your  desperate  condition.” 

Arnold’s  eyes  sparkled  and  he  caught  his  hreath.  A 
tremor  passed  all  through  him,  and  I  felt  it  in  the  hand  I  was 
holding.  Life  was  sweet  to  him,  then,  after  all — sweet  to 
this  wild  dare-devil  who  had  just  faced  death  with  such  calm¬ 
ness  !  Dr.  Rowell,  though  showing  no  sign  of  jealousy, 
could  not  conceal  a  look  of  incredulity  and  also  of  pain  that 
Entrefort  should  offer  any  hope  to  the  sufferer. 

“With  your  permission,”  said  Entrefort,  addressing 
Arnold,  “  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  save  your  life.” 

“  You  may,”  said  the  poor  hoy. 

“  But  I  shall  have  to  hurt  you.” 

“Well.” 

“  Perhaps  very  much.” 

“Well.” 

“  And  even  if  I  succeed  (the  chance  is  one  in  a  thousand) 
you  will  never  be  a  sound  man,  and  a  constant  and  terrihle 
danger  will  always  he  present.” 

“  Well.” 

Entrefort  wrote  a  note  and  sent  it  away  in  haste  by  a  bell- 
hoy. 

“  Meanwhile,”  he  resumed,  “  your  life  is  in  imminent 
danger  from  shock,  and  the' end  may  come  in  a  few  minutes 
or  hours  from  that  cause.  Attend  without  delay  to  what¬ 
ever  matters  may  require  settling,  and  Dr.  Rowell,”  glancing 
at  that  gentleman,  “  will  give  you  something  to  brace  you 
up.  I  speak  frankly,  for  I  see  that  you  are  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  nerve.  Am  I  right  ?  ” 

“  Be  perfectly  candid,”  said  Arnold. 

Dr.  Rowell,  evidently  bewildered  by  his  cyclonic  young 
associate,  wrote  a  prescription,  which  I  sent  by  a  hoy  to  be 
filled.  With  unwise  zeal  I  asked  Entrefort : 

“  Is  there  not  danger  of  lockjaw  ?  ” 

“No,”  he  replied  ;  “there  is  not  a  sufficiently  extensive 
injury  to  peripheral  nerves  to  induce  traumatic  tetanus.” 

I  subsided.  The  man’s  coolness  and  promptness  were 
amazing. 

Dr.  Rowell’s  medicine  came  and  I  administered  a  dose. 
The  physician  and  the  surgeon  then  retired.  The  poor 
sufferer  straightened  up  his  business.  When  it  was  done 
he  asked  me  : 

“  What  is  that  crazy  Frenchman  going  to  do  to  me  ?  ” 

“  I  have  no  idea  ;  be  patient.” 

In  less  than  an  hour  they  returned,  bringing  with  tbem  a 
keen-eyed,  tall  young  man,  who  had  a  number  of  tools 
wrapped  in  an  apron.  Evidently  he  was  unused  to  such 
scenes,  for  he  became  deathly  pale  upon  seeing  the  ghastly 
spectacle  on  my  bed.  With  staring  eyes  and  open  mouth 
he  hegan  to  retreat  toward  the  door,  stammering  : 

“  I — I  can’t  do  it.” 

“  Nonsense,  Hippolyte  1  Don’t  be  a  baby.  Why,  man, 
it  is  a  case  of  life  and  death  !  ” 

“  But — look  at  his  eyes  !  he  is  dying  I  ” 

Arnold  smiled.  “  I  am  not  dead,  though,”  he  gasped. 

“  I — I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Hippolyte. 

Dr.  Entrefort  gave  the  nervous  man  a  drink  of  brandy, 
and  then  said  : 

“No  more  nonsense,  my  hoy  ;  it  must  be  done.  Gentle¬ 
men,  allow  me  to  introduce  Mr.  Hippolyte,  one  of  the  most 
original,  ingenious,  and  skillful  machinists  in  the  country.” 

Hippolyte,  being  modest,  blushed  as  he  bowed.  In  order 
to  conceal  his  confusion,  he  unrolled  his  apron  on  the  table 
with  considerable  noise  of  rattling  tools. 

“  I  have  to  make  some  preparations  before  you  may  begin, 
Hippolyte,  and  I  want  you  to  observe  me,  that  you  may  be¬ 
come  used,  not  only  to  the  sight  of  fresh  blood,  but  also, 
what  is  more  trying,  the  odor  of  it.” 

Hippolyte  shivered.  Entrefort  opened  a  case  of  surgical 
instruments. 

“  Now,  doctor,  the  chloroform,”  he  said  to  Dr.  Rowell. 

“  I  will  not  take  it,”  promptly  interposed  the  sufferer  ;  “  I 
want  to  know  when  I  die.” 

“  Very  well,”  said  Entrefort ;  “  hut  you  have  little  nerve 
now  to  spare.  We  may  try  it  without  chloroform,  however. 
It  will  be  hetter  if  you  can  do  without.  Try  your  hest  to  lie 
still  while  I  cut.” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?”  asked  Arnold. 

“  Save  your  life,  if  possible.” 

“  How  ?  Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“  Must  you  know  ?  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“Very  well,  then.  The  point  of  the  stiletto  has  passed 
entirely  through  the  aorta,  which  is  the  great  vessel  rising 
out  of  the  heart  and  carrying  the  aerated  blood  to  the 


arteries.  If  I  should  withdraw  the  weapon,  the  hlood  would 
rush  from  tbe  two  holes  in  tbe  aorta,  and  you  would  soon 
he  dead.  If  the  weapon  had  heen  a  knife,  the  parted  tissue 
would  have  yielded,  and  the  hlood  would  have  heen  forced 
out  on  either  side  of  the  blade,  and  would  have  caused 
death.  As  it  is,  not  a  drop  of  hlood  has  escaped  from  the 
aorta  into  tbe  thoracic  cavity.  All  that  is  left  for  us  to  do, 
then,  is  to  allow  the  stiletto  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
aorta.  Many  difficulties  at  once  present  themselves,  and  I 
do  not  wonder  at  Dr.  Rowell’s  look  of  surprise  and  incre¬ 
dulity.” 

That  gentleman  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 

“  It  is  a  desperate  chance,”  continued  Entrefort,  “  and  is 
a  novel  case  in  surgery  ;  hut  it  is  the  only  chance.  The  fact 
that  the  weapon  is  a  stiletto  is  the  important  point — a  stupid 
weapon,  but  a  blessing  to  us  now.  If  the  assassin  had 
known  more,  she  would  have  used - ” 

Upon  his  employment  of  the  noun  “assassin”  and  the 
feminine  pronoun  “  she,”  hoth  Arnold  and  I  started  vio¬ 
lently,  and  I  cried  out  to  the  man  to  stop. 

“  Let  him  proceed,”  said  Arnold,  who,  hy  a  remarkahle 
effort,  had  calmed  himself. 

“  Not  if  the  suhject  is  painful,”  Entrefort  said. 

“  It  is  not,”  protested  Arnold.  “Why  do  you  think  the 
hlow  was  struck  hy  a  woman  ?  ” 

“  Because,  first,  no  man  capahle  of  heiog  an  assassin 
would  carry  so  gaudy  and  valuahle  a  weapon  ;  second,  no 
man  would  he  stupid  enough  to  carry  so  antiquated  and  in¬ 
adequate  a  thing  as  a  stiletto,  when  that  most  murderous  and 
satisfactory  of  all  penetrating  and  cutting  weapons,  the 
bowie-knife,  is  happily  availahle.  She  was  a  strong 
woman,  too,  for  it  requires  a  good  hand  to  drive  a  stiletto  to 
the  guard,  even  though  it  miss  the  sternum  hy  a  hair’s- 
breadth  and  slip  hetween  the  rihs,  for  the  muscles  here  are 
hard  and  the  intercostal  spaces  narrow.  She  was  not  only  a 
strong  woman,  but  a  desperate  one,  also.” 

“That  will  do,”  said  Arnold.  He  beckoned  me  to  bend 
closer.  “  You  must  watch  this  man  ;  he  is  dangerous.” 

“Then,”  resumed  Entrefort,  “I  shall  tell  you  what  I  in¬ 
tend  to  do.  First,  however,  I  must  congratulate  you  on  the 
fact  that,  as  the  weapon  may  not  he  withdrawn,  it  did  not 
enter  the  heart  instead  of  the  aorta  ;  for  if  left  in  the  heart 
inflammation  of  the  tissues  would  follow  and  produce  death. 
That  danger  exists  even  as  it  is.  There  will  undoubtedly  be 
inflammation  of  the  aorta,  which,  if  it  persist,  will  cause  a 
fatal  aneurism  by  a  breaking  down  of  the  aortal  walls  ;  but 
we  hope,  with  the  help  of  your  youth  and  health,  to  check  it. 

“  Another  serious  difficulty  is  this  :  With  every  inhalation, 
the  entire  thorax  (or  bony  structure  of  the  chest)  consider¬ 
ably  expands.  The  aorta  remains  stationary.  You  will  see, 
therefore,  that  as  your  aorta  and  your  hreast  are  now  held  in 
relation  to  each  other  by  the  rigid  stiletto,  the  chest,  with 
every  inhalation,  pulls  the  aorta  forward  out  of  place  about 
half  an  inch.  I  am  certain  that  it  is  doing  this,  hecause  there 
is  no  indication  of  an  escape  of  arterial  blood  into  the 
thoracic  cavity  ;  in  other  words,  the  moutbs  of  the  two  aortal 
wounds  have  seized  upon  the  hlade  with  a  firm  hold  and 
thus  prevent  it  from  slippiog  in  and  out.  This  is  a  very 
fortunate  occurrence,  but  one  which  will  cause  pain  for  some 
time.  The  aorta,  you  may  understand,  pulls  the  heart  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  with  every  breath  you  take,  but  that 
organ,  though  now  undoubtedly  much  surprised,  will  ac¬ 
custom  itself  to  its  new  condition. 

“  What  I  fear,  however,  is  the  formation  of  a  clot  around 
the  blade.  You  see,  the  presence  of  the  blade  in  the  aorta 
has  already  reduced  the  blood-carrying  capacity  of  that 
vessel ;  a  clot,  therefore,  need  not  be  very  large  to  stop  up 
the  aorta,  and,  of  course,  if  that  should  occur  death  would 
ensue.  But  the  clot,  if  one  form,  may  he  dislodged  by  the 
heart  and  driven  forward,  in  which  event  it  may  lodge  in 
any  one  of  the  numerous  branches  from  the  aorta  and  pro¬ 
duce  results  more  or  less  serious,  possibly  fatal.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  should  choke  either  the  right  or  the  left  carotid 
there  would  ensue  atrophy  of  one  side  of  the  brain  and  con¬ 
sequently  paralysis  of  half  the  entire  body  ;  but  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  that  in  time  there  would  come  about  a  secondary  cir¬ 
culation  from  the  other  side  of  the  brain  and  tbus  restore  a 
healthy  condition.  Or  the  clot,  which  in  passing  always 
from  larger  arteries  to  smaller,  must  unavoidably  find  one 
not  large  enough  to  carry  it,  and  must  lodge  somewhere, 
may  either  necessitate  amputation  of  one  of  the  four  limbs 
or  lodge  itself  so  deep  within  the  body  that  it  can  not  be 
reached  with  the  knife.  You  are  beginning  to  realize  some 
of  the  dangers  which  await  you.” 

Arnold  smiled  faintly. 

“But  we  shall  do  our  best  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
clot,”  continued  Entrefort;  “there  are  drugs  which  may  be 
used  with  effect.” 

“  Are  there  more  dangers  ?  ” 

“  Many  more  ;  some  of  the  more  serious  have  not  heen 
mentioned.  One  of  these  is  the  liability  of  the  aortal  tissues 
pressing  upon  the  weapon  to  relax  their  hold  and  allow  the 
blade  to  slip.  That  would  let  out  the  blood  and  cause  death. 
I  am  uncertain  whether  the  hold  is  now  maintained  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tissues  or  the  adhesive  quality  of  the  serum 
which  was  set  free  by  the  puncture.  I  am  convinced,  though, 
that  in  either  event  the  hold  is  easily  broken  and  that  it  may 
give  way  at  any  moment,  for  it  is  under  several  kinds  of 
strains.  Every  time  the  beart  contracts  and  crowds  the 
blood  into  the  aorta,  the  latter  expands  a  little,  and  then  con¬ 
tracts  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Any  unusual  exercise 
or  excitement  produces  stronger  and  quicker  heart-beats  and 
increases  the  strain  on  the  adhesion  of  the  aorta  to  the 
weapon.  A  fall,  a  jump,  a  blow  on  the  chest — any  of  these 
might  so  jar  the  heart  and  aorta  as  to  break  the  hold.” 

Entrefort  stopped. 

“  Is  that  all  ?  ”  asked  Arnold. 

“No  ;  hut  is  not  that  enough?” 

“  More  than  enough,”  said  Arnold,  with  a  sudden  and  dan¬ 
gerous  sparkle  in  his  eye.  Before  any  of  us  could  think,  the 
desperate  fellow  had  seized  the  handle  of  the  stiletto  with 
both  hands  in  a  determined  effort  to  withdraw  it  and  die.  I 
had  had  no  time  to  order  my  faculties  to  the  movement  of  a 
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muscle,  when  Entrefort,  with  incredihle  alertness  and  swift¬ 
ness,  had  Arnold’s  wrists.  Slowly  Arnold  relaxed  his  hold. 

“  There,-  now  !  ”  said  Entrefort,  soothingly;  “that  was  a 
careless  act,  and  might  have  hroken  the  adhesion  1  You’ll 
have  to  he  careful” 

Arnold  looked  at  him  with  a  curious  combination  of  facial 
expressions. 

“  Dr.  Entrefort,”  he  said. 

“Well?” 

“  You  art  the  devil.” 

Bowing  profoundly,  Entrefort  replied  : 

“Yon  give  me  too  great  honor”;  then  he  whispered 
hurriedly  to  Arnold,  “if  you  do  that” — with  a  motion 
toward  the  hilt — “  1  will  have  her  hanged  for  murder.” 

Arnold,  almost  choking  and  with  a  look  of  horror,  with¬ 
drew  his  hands,  took  one  of  mine  in  hoth  of  his,  and  placed 
them  on  the  pillow  ahove  his  head. 

“  Proceed  with  your  work,”  said  he  to  Entrefort. 

“  Come  closer,  Hippolyte,”  said  Entrefort,  “and  ohserve 
narrowly.  Will  you  kindly  help  me,  Dr.  Rowell  ?  ”  The 
latter  had  sat  helpless,  wondering. 

Entrefort’s  hand  was  quick  and  sure,  and  he  used  the 
knife  with  marvelous  dexterity.  First  he  made  four  equi¬ 
distant  incisions  outward  from  the  guard  and  just  through 
the  skin.  Arnold  winced  and  held  his  hreath  at  the  first 
cut,  hut  soon  regained  command  of  himself.  Each  incision 
was  ahout  two  inches  long.  Hippolyte  shuddered  and 
turned  aside  his  head.  Entrefort,  whom  nothing  escaped, 
said  : 

“Steady,  Hippolyte  !  Watch.” 

Quickly  was  the  skin  peeled  hack  to  the  limit  of  the  in¬ 
cisions.  This  was  excruciatingly  painful  Arnold  groaned, 
and  his  hands  hecame  moist  and  cold.  Down  went  the 
knife  into  the  flesh,  and  the  hlood  flowed  freely  ;  Dr.  Rowell 
sponged  it  off. 

The  swift  knife  went  again  at  work.  Arnold’s  marvelous 
nerve  was  hreaking  down.  He  clutched  my  hands  with  un¬ 
conscious  strength.  His  eyes  danced.  His  mind  was 
weakening.  Almost  in  a  moment  the  flesh  had  heen  cut 
away  and  removed  down  to  the  hones,  which  were  exposed 
— two  rihs  and  the  sternum.  A  few  quick  cuts  cleared  the 
hlade  of  the  weapon  hetween  the  guard  and  the  rihs. 

“  To  work,  Hippolyte — he  quick  !  ” 

He  had  evidently  heen  coached.  With  slender,  long¬ 
fingered  hands,  which  tremhled  at  first,  he  selected  certain 
tools  with  nice  precision,  made  some  quick  measurements  of 
the  weapon  and  of  the  cleared  space  around  it,  and  hegan  to 
adjust  the  parts  of  a  queer  little  machine. 

“  What - ”  Arnold  started  to  say,  hut  a  deeper  pallor 

settled  on  his  face,  his  hands  relaxed,  his  voice  was  hushed, 
and  his  eyes  closed. 

“Thank  God  1"  exclaimed  Entrefort.  “  He  has  fainted. 
He  can’t  stop  us  now.  Quick,  Hippolyte  1  ” 

The  machinist  attached  the  queer  little  machine  to  the 
handle  of  the  weapon,  grasped  the  handle  with  his  left  hand, 
and  with  his  right  hegan  a  series  of  short,  sharp,  quick  mo¬ 
tions  hackward  and  forward. 

“  Hurry,  Hippolyte  !  ”  cried  Entrefort. 

“  The  metal  is  very  hard.” 

“  Does  it  cut  ?  ” 

“  I  can’t  see  for  the  hlood.” 

In  a  moment  something  snapped.  Hippolyte  started — be 
was  very  nervous.  He  removed  the  little  machine. 

“  It  is  very  hard,”  he  said ;  “  it  hreaks  the  saws.” 

He  adjusted  another  saw  and  went  to  work.  In  a  little 
while  he  picked  up  the  handle  of  the  stiletto  and  laid  it  on 
the  tahle.  He  had  cut  it  off,  leaving  the  hlade  inside. 

“  Good,  Hippolyte  !  ”  exclaimed  Entrefort.  Almost  in  a 
minute  the  hright  end  of  the  cut  metal  was  closed  from  view 
hy  the  skin  flaps,  and  these  sewed,  together,  and  the  hlood 
wiped  away. 

Arnold  returned  to  consciousness,  and  glanced  down  at 
his  hreast.  He  looked  puzzled. 

“Where’s  the  thing?”  he  asked. 

“  Here's  a  part  of  it,”  explained  Entrefort,  holding  up  the 
handle. 

“  And  the  hlade - ” 

“  Is  an  irremovahle  part  of  your  internal  machinery.” 

Arnold  was  silent. 

“  It  had  to  he  cut  off,”  resumed  Entrefort,  “not  only  be¬ 
cause  it  would  he  troublesome  and  an  undesirahle  ornament, 
hut  also  because  it  was  necessary  to  remove  any  possibility 
of  withdrawing  it.” 

Arnold  said  nothing. 

“  Here  is  a  prescription,”  said  Entrefort  ;  “  take  the 
medicine  as  directed  for  the  next  ten  years,  without  fail.” 

“  What  for  ?  I  see  it  contains  muriatic  acid.” 

“  I  may  explain  ten  years  from  now.” 

“  If  I  live.” 

“  If  you  live.” 

Arnold  pulled  me  down  to  him  and  whispered  : 

“Tell  her  to  fly  at  once.” 

Nohle,  generous  hoy  ! 

*  *  *  *  *  *  ♦ 

I  thought  I  recognized  a  thin,  pale,  hright  face  among  the 
passengers  who  were  leaving  an  Australian  steamer  which 
had  just  arrived  at  San  F rancisco. 

“  Dr.  Entrefort !  ”  I  called. 

“  Ah  1  ”  he  said,  peering  up  into  my  face  ;  “  I  know  you 
now,  hut  you  have  changed.  You  rememher  I  was  called 
away  immediately  after  I  performed  that  crazy  operation  on 
your  friend,  and  have  spent  the  intervening  seven  years  in 
India,  China,  Siheria,  the  South  Seas,  and  God  knows 
where  not.  I  am  glad  to  set  foot  on  my  native  soil  again, 
for  I  am  tired.  But  wasn’t  that  the  most  absurd,  hare- 
hrained  experiment  that  I  tried  on  your  friend  !  I  dropped 
all  that  kind  of  nonsense  long  ago.  Poor  fellow,  he  hore  it 
so  hravely  !  Did  he  suffer  much  ?  How  long  did  he  live  ? 
A  week  ?  ” 

“  Seven  years.” 

“  What  [  ”  exclaimed  Entrefort,  startled. 

“  He  is  alive  now,  and  in  this  city." 


The  man  staggered.  “  Incredihle  !”  he  said. 

“  It  is  trne  ;  you  shall  see  him.” 

“  Tell  me  ahout  him,”  he  asked,  eagerly,  his  eyes  glitter¬ 
ing  with  the  peculiar  light  which  l  noticed  on  the  night  of 
the  operation. 

“Well,  the  change  in  him  is  shocking.  Imagine  a  young 
dare-devil  of  twenty-one,  who  had  no  greater  fear  of  danger 
and  death  than  of  a  cold,  now  a  cringing,  cowering  man  of 
twenty-eight,  nursing  his  life  with  pitiful  tenderness,  fearful 
that  at  any  moment  something  may  happen  to  break  the  hold 
of  his  aorta  on  the  stiletto-hlade,  a  confirmed  hypochondriac, 
peevish,  melancholy,  unhappy  in  the  extreme.  He  keeps 
himself  confined  as  closely  as  possihle,  avoiding  all  excite¬ 
ment  and  exercise,  for  fear  they  will  produce  disastrous 
results,  and  reads  nothing  exciting.  The  constant  danger 
has  worn  out  the  last  shred  of  his  manhood  and  left  him  a 
pitiful  wreck.  Can  nothing  he  done  for  him  ?  ” 

“  Possihly.  Let  us  find  him.  Ah,  there  comes  my  wife 
to  meet  me  !  She  arrived  on  the  other  steamer." 

I  recognized  her  instantly,  and  was  overcome  with  aston¬ 
ishment. 

“  Charming  woman,"  said  Entrefort,  “and  you’ll  like  her. 
We  were  married  four  years  ago,  at  Bombay.  She  helongs 
to  a  nohle  Italian  family,  and  has  traveled  a  great  deal.” 

Then  he  introduced  us.  To  my  unspeakahle  relief  she 
recognized  neither  my  name  nor  my  face.  I  must  have 
appeared  a  peculiar  person  to  her,  hut  it  was  impossible  to 
he  perfectly  nonchalant.  We  went  to  Arnold's  rooms,  I 
with  painful  fear.  I  left  her  in  the  reception-room,  and  took 
Entrefort  within.  Arnold  was  too  greatly  ahsorhed  with  his 
own  troubles  to  he  dangerously  excited  hy  meeting  Entre¬ 
fort,  whom  he  greeted  with  indifferent  courtesy. 

“  But  I  heard  a  woman’s  voice,”  he  said,  and  hefore  I 
could  move  he  had  gone  to  the  reception-room,  and  he  stood 
face  to  face  with  the  beautiful  adventuress,  who,  wickedly 
desperate,  had  driven  a  stiletto  into  his  vitals  in  a  hotel  seven 
years  hefore  hecause  he  refused  to  marry  her.  They  recog¬ 
nized  each  other.  Both  started  and  turned  pale  ;  hut  she, 
quicker  witted,  recovered  her  composure  at  once,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  toward  him  with  a  smile  and  an  extended  hand.  He 
staggered  hack,  his  face  ghastly  with  fear. 

“Oh!”  he  cried  out,  “the  hlade  has  slipped  out — I  felt 
it  fall — the  hlood  is  pouring  out — it  hurns — 1  am  dying  !  ” 
and  he  fell  into  my  arms  and  instantly  expired. 

The  autopsy  revealed  the  astonishing  fact  that  there  was 
no  hlade  in  him  at  all  It  had  heen  gradually  consnmed  hy 
the  muriatic  acid  which  Entrefort  had  prescribed  for  that 
purpose,  and  with  which  Arnold  had  kept  his  system  con¬ 
stantly  filled,  and  the  wounds  in  the  aorta  had  closed  in 
steadily  with  the  wasting  hlade,  and  were  perfectly  healed. 
All  his  vital  organs  were  sound.  My  poor  friend,  once  so 
reckless  and  hrave,  had  died  simply  of  a  childish,  groundless 
fear  of  a  woman  ;  and  she  unwittingly  had  accomplished  her 
revenge. 


The  Khedive  (says  the  Leeds  Mercury)  is  furious  at  the 
idea  of  the  sirdar  assuming  the  title  of  Lord  Khartum — an 
act  which  he  regards  as  a  direct  affront  to  himself,  and  it  is 
said  he  has  already  offered  a  strong  remonstrance  to  Lord 
Salisbury  on  the  suhject.  There  are  those  who  say  that  if 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  had  gone  somewhat  differently  at 
Omdurman,  the  Khedive,  who  hates  the  calm  assurance  of 
the  sirdar  even  more  than  he  resents  the  tutelage  of  Lord 
Cromer,  would  not  have  heen  inconsolahle.  His  highness 
has  never  heen  on  good  terms  with  Sir  Herhert  Kitchener, 
and  if  he  had  his  way  some  one  else  would  have  have  had 
the  honor  of  conducting  the  campaign  against  the  Khalifa. 
When  he  was  told  that  the  sirdar  was  likely  to  take  the 
title  of  Lord  Kitchener  of  Khartum,  he  hroke  into  exclama¬ 
tions  of  annoyance ;  hut  the  later  news  that  Sir  Herhert 
Ki’chener  holdly  proposed  to  call  himself  Lord  Khartum 
threw  him  into  a  fury,  and  he  stigmatized  the  proposal  as 
presumptuous  and  insolent. 


In  Canal  Dover,  O.,  on  January  3d,  four  hrothers — James, 
George,  Conrad,  and  Jesse  Summers — married  four  sisters 
— Elizabeth,  Gertrude,  Mary,  and  Anna  Hochstettler — at 
the  home  of  the  hrides,  the  four  ceremonies  occupying  forty- 
eight  minutes.  During  the  courtship  of  this  douhle  quartet, 
each  brother  and  his  sweetheart  occupied  the  only  availahle 
room  in  the  Hochstettler  residence  every  fourth  night  hy 
common  consent,  and  it  is  said  that  on  no  night  during  the 
last  two  years  has  the  little  parlor  heen  without  a  light. 


A  New  York  masher— one  Henry  James — was  recently 
knocked  down  hy  a  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Lane,  whom  he  had 
annoyed  hy  following  through  the  streets,  trying  to  flirt  with 
her.  After  Mrs.  Lane  knocked  him  down,  she  went  ahout 
her  husiness,  which,  unfortunately  for  James,  is  juggling 
with  cannon-halls  and  hreaking  iron  chains  with  her  hands. 
She  was  arrested,  hut  the  magistrate  not  only  let  her  go 
free,  hut  congratulated  her  on  the  way  she  had  treated 
Mr.  James. 


Although  recent  events  have  confirmed  the  majority  of 
naval  students  in  their  helief  in  the  enormous  advantages  of 
high  speed  in  a  warship,  M.  Normand,  the  well-known 
French  naval  architect,  seems  willing  to  sacrifice  these  ad¬ 
vantages  for  the  possession  of  great  offensive  and  defensive 
power,  and  advocates  the  huilding  of  ships  of  low  speed, 
hut  heavily  armored  and  of  great  gun-power. 


The  hull-rings  of  the  Mexican  capital  have  heen  deserted 
during  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  in  favor  of  coursing, 
which  is  said  to  have  made  a  pronounced  hit,  the  crowds 
in  attendance  daily  growing  larger  and  more  enthusiastic. 


The  latest  hulletin  of  the  Treasury  Bureau  of  Statistics 
shows  that  we  consume  ahout  one-half  of  all  the  coffee 
that  is  raised  in  the  world,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  does 
all  Europe,  with  ahout  five  times  our  population. 


NEW  YORK’S  NEW  FAD. 

Members  of  the  Four  Hundred  with  an  Itch  for  Writing— A 
Society  Girl's  Novet  on  Divorce,  an  Amateur  Poet,  and  a 
New  Millionaire  Newspaper  Man. 

It  takes  more  than  half  a  dozen  swallows  to  make  a 
summer,  and  it  would  he  an  exaggeration  to  state  that  the 
Four  Hundred  is  going  in  for  literary  production  ;  hut  it  is 
a  fact  that  there  has  recently  heen  a  remarkable  epidemic 
of  cacccthes  scribendi  in  the  innermost  precincts  of  New 
York  society.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  was  for  years 
ahout  the  only  person  of  undouhted  standing  among  “  our 
very  best  people”  who  did  not  lose  caste  hy  soiling  her 
dainty  fingers  with  the  novelist's  pen.  That  she  made 
money  hy  her  stories  was  not  to  he  denied.  But  it  was 
merely  pin-money,  and  not  nearly  enough  to  keep  up  her 
country  place  on  Long  Island  and  her  modest  little  town 
house,  at  hoth  of  which  she  entertained  extensively.  Alas, 
poor  lady,  she  will  have  to  write  like  the  veriest  penny-a- 
liner  now,  for  Colonel  Cruger  died  shortly  after  her  country 
home  was  hurned  down,  last  spring,  and  now  they  say  she 
will  have  to  go  abroad  and  write  stories  for  a  living. 

There  have  heen  others  of  the  really  swell  set — Ward 
McAllister  himself,  who  did  not  lose  caste  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent,  though  he  eventually  came  to  write  articles  on 
“  etiquette  ”  for  the  Sunday  papers  ;  and  William  Astor 
Chandler,  who  put  his  experiences  as  an  explorer  of 
Darkest  Africa  into  a  hook ;  and  the  Duer  sisters,  who 
printed  a  small  volume  of  really  clever  verses.  But  these 
incursions  into  the  field  of  letters  were  made  at  intervals  of 
years.  In  the  past  month,  however,  New  York  society, 
and  the  most  exclusive  circle  thereof,  has  given  to  the  world1 
a  novelist,  a  poet,  and  a  journalist — or,  at  any  rate,  aspirants 
to  those  three  hranches  of  the  profession  of  letters. 

The  novelist  is  Miss  Josephine  Marie,  daughter  of  Joseph 
Marie,  a  retired  hroker,  and  niece  of  the  famous  old  heau, 
Peter  Marie,  whose  name  and  fame  will  long  live  in  the 
annals  of  Newport  and  Delmonico's.  The  young  woman  is 
a  devout  Roman  Catholic,  and  her  story,  “  Let  No  Man 
Put  Asunder,”  is  a  protest  against  divorce — not  a  harrowing 
picture  of  the  evils  it  may  entail,  hut  a  presentation  of  how 
happiness  may  come  without  it  in  a  mistaken  marriage. 
Her  heroine  falls  in  love  with  one  of  the  two  sons  of  her 
adopted  father,  hut  while  he  is  away  in  Paris  studying  art, 
the  other  hrother  persuades  her  that  her  ahsent  lover  has 
proved  recreant  and  wedded  another.  She  succumhs  to  the 
wicked  brother’s  pleadings,  and,  after  marrying  him,  learns 
of  the  deception  he  has  practiced  on  her.  At  first  she  thinks 
of  divorce,  hut  her  religion  prevails,  and  eventually  she 
comes  to  love  the  man  she  has  married.  Not  a  sirong 
argument  against  divorce,  surely,  hut  the  tale  is  fairly  inter¬ 
esting. 

The  poet  is  J.  Hooker  Hammersley,  hrother  of  the  late 
Louis  Hammersley  and  therefore  hrother-in-law  to  the 
American  Duchess  of  Marlhorougb,  who  is  now  Lady 
William  Beresford.  He  is  a  very  wealthy  man,  and,  hefore 
this  literary  plunge,  was  hrought  to  puhlic  notice  most  re¬ 
cently  hy  the  hirth  of  a  son  who,  hy  the  curious  terms  of 
Louis  Hammersley’s  will,  is  heir  to  the  latter’s  seven  millions 
of  dollars.  Mr.  Hammersley  has  just  puhlished  through  the 
Putnams  a  hook  entitled  “Seven  Voices,”  in  which  he  has 
gathered  a  lot  of  verses.  They  are  very  mediocre,  heing 
distinguished  hy  neither  depth  of  thought  nor  brilliant  diction. 

The  journalist,  and  he  is  the  great  surprise,  is  Oliver  H. 
P.  Belmont,  son  of  the  famous  hanker,  whose  name  was 
Schonhurg  hefore  the  exigencies  of  his  position  in  the  social 
and  financial  world  caused  it  to  he  transliterated  into  the 
more  elegant  French  form.  Mr.  Belmont  is  also  the  hus- 
hand  of  the  lady  who  was  until  recently  the  wife  of  William 
K.  Vanderhilt,  and  it  is  understood  that,  since  his  marriage, 
he  has  heen  at  variance  with  the  other  members  of  bis 
family.  Certain  it  is  that  he  is  no  longer  a  memher  of  the 
hanking  firm  of  August  Belmont  &  Co.,  and  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  hy  his  journalistic  venture  be  has  effectually 
spiked  the  aspirations  of  his  hrother,  Perry  Belmont. 

The  venture  is  the  Verdict ,  a  weekly  paper  resemhling 
Puck  and  Judge  in  its  size  and  its  colored  cartoons,  hut 
more  serious  in  its  purpose.  It  is  Democratic  in  politics, 
and,  though  its  owner  has  announced  himself  as  op¬ 
posed  to  free  silver,  still  he  says  he  will  indorse  the  candi¬ 
dacy  of  William  J.  Bryan  in  1900  if  the  majority  of  the 
party  nominate  him.  This  is  where  he  spikes  his  brother’s 
guns.  It  is  understood  that  hoth  Oliver  and  Perry  want 
the  second  place  on  the  Democratic  ticket  next  time,  and 
while  Perry  has  come  out  flat-footed  for  a  gold  standard, 
Oliver  is  against  free  silver  hut  willing  to  how  to  the  dictates 
of  his  party. 

Mr.  Belmont  makes  further  play  for  the  suffrages  of  the 
Democracy  hy  denouncing  trusts  and  monopolies,  and  gen¬ 
erally  attacking  the  heavy  financial  interests  with  which  his 
family  has  all  along  heen  supposed  to  he  allied.  He  ex¬ 
plains  this  apparent  inconsistency  hy  declaring  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  “  old-fashioned,  conservative,  ahove-hoard,  and 
legitimate  methods  of  husiness  as  understood  hy  the  founder 
of  the  firm  to  which  I  helong,  as  opposed  to  *  modern  husiness 
methods’ — conspiracies  for  the  concentration  of  wealth  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  to  the  end  of  crushing  the  many.”  The 
Whitneys,  Vanderhilts,  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  are  the  especial  target  against  which  his  journal¬ 
istic  guns  are  trained,  and  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Verdict 
the  principal  cartoon  showed  Cornelius  Vanderhilt  grinding 
an  organ,  with  Mr.  Morgan  at  one  side,  tambourine  in  hand, 
and  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  as  the  monkey,  holding  out  his 
cap  to  catch  the  penny,  laheled  “  Senatorship,”  which 
Thomas  C.  Platt  is  dropping  from  a  window.  It  was  a  car¬ 
toon  distinguished  for  coarseness  rather  than  wit,  and  the 
Verdict  has  since  heen  less  heavy-handed.  The  editor  of  the 
new  paper  is  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  formerly  of  Mr.  Hearst’s 
Journal ,  and  he  is  a  vigorous  writer,  who  will  make  the 
Verdict  talked  ahout  if  not  admired.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  January  6,  1S99. 


